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ganda, and the woman who wishes to continue wearing it can remain a serf as long as she likes. But one who wishes to drop it is protected by Soviet law, and against the most serious forms of pressure by the full rigour of that law. Anyone who stones her to death, in order to purge his family from the shame she brings upon it, even though Mohammedan customary law allows him to do so, is in the eyes of Soviet law a murderer, bound at best (i.e. if he is an uneducated peasant) to spend many years of his life in making a productive contribution to the building of water-communications. The mullah or village elder who has instigated him to his act will be regarded by the Soviet Court as an active counter-revolutionary, and be shot. But in the eyes of his fellow-believers he may be regarded as a martyr. Those who complain of " religious persecution in the U.S.S.R. " may contend that the traditional way of life, with the external security it offers to the woman who keeps "in her proper place55., has some advantages in comparison with the sudden invasion of modern into ancient civilisation. Such an invasion, in the U.S.S.R., is not connected, as it is elsewhere, with material want and insecurity : but there are imponderables for the loss of which the laudator temporis acti may mourn, without his argument being so easily refuted as the primitive mullah's identification of the engine with the devil.1
Against the traditionalist, or the mere reactionary who makes use of the former's prejudices,2 the average intellectual in a Central Asian Soviet republic of the " bourgeois-democratic " type, to use the friendly Soviet terminology of 1921, or the cc bourgeois-nationalist" in the less friendly terms of 1936, would support Soviet policy in these matters. But as he has grown up in the atmosphere of an oppressed people struggling for emancipation and is himself usually of middle-class origin, he would strongly oppose the tendency of collectivisation " to split up the national unity of the Uzbek people ", as he would call it. In the language of the Soviet this attitude would be described as " protection of the kulaks and a bourgeois-nationalist misinterpretation of the Soviet nationalities policy'5.3 If he went a
1 The reader will receive a good impression of this atmosphere from the books of F. Halle and A. L. Strong cited in the Bibliography.
2 Under  twentieth-century  conditions  reactionary  nationalists  in  an  Islamic country would occasionally behave very similarly to the extremist representatives of the feudal past :   as when in Azerbaijan, under the  Musavetist rule in  1918, separate women's cars in railways and closed women's boxes in theatres were introduced and made obligatory.    See Efendiyev, op. ciL, p. 53.
3 E.g. by Lebedensky, op. cit.